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THE L-ONG-OKESTED JAY. 



sing. My friend, who caught the object of this article, is firm in 
the belief that on one occasion it made, not without some success, 
an effort to imitate the canary. If this is a fact, it would of itself 
prove much in the direction of these remarks. 



THE LONG-CRESTED JAY. 



BY ELLIOTT COUES. 



This bird is the Oyanura macroloplia of naturalists, and the 
jenus it belongs to is distinguished among our jays by the ele- 
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The Long-crested Jay. 

gant crest that all the species possess, as well as by the rich blue 
color that shows particularly on the wings and tail, which are also 
barred with black. This group of birds will be immediately rec- 
ognized, when we say that the familiar blue jay of the eastern 
United States is the type of the whole ; there are only half a 
dozen species, among which the common eastern species stands a 
little apart, being ornamented with richer and more variegated 
colors, and inhabiting a different zoological province. In the west 
it is represented by two kinds, Steller's and the Long-crested, 
so much alike that they might be considered as one species ; the 
last named runs into the G. coronata of Mexico, and this into a 
South American kind called G. galeata; while from these last 
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another Mexican species, 0. diademata, differs but little. These 
birds are more sombre in general plumage, than the O. cristata of 
the east, but still they are beautiful ; they differ mainly in the 
varying extent of the sooty blackish and the blue, and in the pre- 
cise character of the blue or white spots about the head. Our 
two kinds above named might be described almost in the same 
terms ; they are grayish black with a faint blue shade, passing on 
the rump and abdomen into bright blue, which becomes even richer 
on the wings and tail ; these last are barred with black. The chin 
is slightly streaked with whitish ; otherwise, the whole, head is 
glossy black, except that the crest is prettily faced in front with 
blue or bluish-white, and there are frequently whitish spots about 
the eyelids, as in a robin. It is the character of these head-mark- 
ings, and the longer and fuller crest, that chiefly distinguishes the 
Long-crested from Steller's jay. Both are about a foot long, and 
nearly half as much in spread of wing ; the wings and tail are 
each about half a foot. The sexes can hardly be told apart, 
though the male is a little the larger ; the young rapidly come to 
resemble the parents ; but when they leave the nest they lack the 
black bars on the wings and tail, and the head markings. 

When I was travelling westward in the spring of 1864, I saw 
some of these jays in the Raton Mountains, in New Mexico, which 
I believe to be about their eastern limit, at least on that latitude, 
for they are strongly attached to pine-clad mountains, and, like 
Clarke's crow (Picicorvus cohembianus) and the Blue-headed jay 
(GymnocoMtta cyanocepJiala) , are found as high up as timber grows. 
In crossing the Rocky Mountains through Whipple's Pass, I did 
not happen to meet with any, though others before me had been 
more fortunate ; to the westward still, in the lofty forests of the 
San Francisco Mountains, they were abundant, and at that time 
(July), had just reared their families, and were rambling through 
the tops of the trees together. The old birds were in sorry con- 
dition, and had literally a "crest-fallen" air, as if they felt they 
had lost their chief ornament, and were stuck full of pin-feathers 
besides. But when I came across them the third time, in the 
pineries about Fort Whipple, they were in good trim once more, 
and saucy as ever. They live in the mountainous parts of Ari- 
zona all the year, for they are able to endure pretty severe cold, 
being of hardy nature, and well clothed with very soft, thick 
plumage, while their food is such as can be procured at any sea- 
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son. Thus being non-migratory, their permanent habitat may be 
given with some accuracy ; it includes the wooded Rocky Moun- 
tain region at large. To the north, and especially about the Co- 
lumbia River, they become mixed up with Steller's jay, which is 
the boreal extreme, reaching into Alaska ; while in the opposite 
direction they run into the Oyanura coronata on the Table Lands 
of Mexico. 

The imposing crest of this jay merits more than a passing al- 
lusion. It does not acquire its full size and beauty, after the July 
moult, until the approach of cold weather ; but late in the fall, 
and all through the winter, this ornament is as striking as at the 
breeding season. It grows to be two inches and a half long, and 
is composed of many slender feathers with loosened barbs. The 
longest ones grow from the crown, while shorter ones fill in from 
behind and before, to make an elegant pyramid when standing- 
close together, or a bundle of plumes when shaken apart, as repre- 
sented in the figure, taken from a perfect spring specimen. This 
crest is jet black, but it is trimmed in front with a lacing of bluish 
white, laid on in two rows running a third way up ; the colored 
feathers are of a hard, dense nature, looking something like little 
bits of metal, and besides these, there are spots of like color 
about the eyelids, as already mentioned. The crest can be raised 
or lowered, and opened or shut at pleasure ; and its rapid move- 
ments, when the bird is excited, are highly expressive. The jay 
seems to be proud of his top-knot, and generally holds it pretty 
high, unless he happens to be on a birds'-nesting expedition, which 
I am sorry to say is not seldom, when he lowers his standard, and 
makes himself as small as possible, as he skulks silently about, 
looking, and no doubt feeling, like the thief that he is. 

All the jays make their share of noise in the world ; they fret 
and scold about trifles, quarrel over nothing, and keep everything 
in a ferment when they are about. The particular kind we are 
now talking about is nowise behind his fellows in these respects ; 
a stranger to modesty, and forbearance, and the many gentle qual- 
ities that charm us in some little birds and endear them to us, he 
is a regular fillibuster, ready for any sort of adventure, that prom- 
ises sport or spoil, even if spiced with clanger. Sometimes he 
prowls about alone, but oftener has a band of choice spirits with 
him, who keep each other in countenance — for our jay is a coward 
at heart like other bullies — and share the plunder on the usual 
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principle in such cases, of each one taking all he can get. Once I 
had a chance of seeing how a band of these guerillas make their 
raids, and though they went at it in good style, they came out 
very badly indeed. A vagabond troop made a descent upon a 
clump of bushes, where probably they expected to find eggs to 
suck, or at any rate some chance for mischief and amusement ; 
and to their intense joy, they surprised a little owl, quietly digest- 
ing his grasshoppers, with both eyes shut. Here was a lark ! 
and a chance to wipe out a part of the score that the jay family 
keep against the owl tribe, for injuries received time out of mind. 
In the tumult that ensued, the little birds scurried off at once, the 
woodpeckers overhead stopped tapping to listen and look on, and 
a snake that was basking in a sunny spot thought best to crawl 
into his hole. The jays lunged furiously at their enemy, who sat 
helpless, bewildered at the sudden onslaught, trying to look as big 
as possible, with his wings set for bucklers and his bill snapping, 
meanwhile twisting his head till I thought he would wring it off, 
trying to look all ways at once. The impudent jays, emboldened 
by the feeble resistance, grew more and more insolent, till their 
victim made a sudden break through their ranks, and flapped into 
the heart of a juniper tree, hoping to be screened by the tough, 
thick foliage. The jays went trooping after, of course, and I 
hardly know how the fight would have ended, but here I thought it 
time to interfere myself. I got the owl first, as the greater prize, 
it being the rare and curious Pigmy (Glaucidutm glioma) hardly 
bigger than a blue-bird ; and shot four of the jays, before they 
made up their minds to be off. The collector has no better chance 
to enrich his cabinet, than when birds are quarrelling with each 
other ; and so it has always been with the third party in a diffi- 
culty, ever since the monkey divided cheese for the two cats. 

Since I have spoken of the jay's noisiness, I ought to say what 
his voice sounds like ; but that is a hard matter, he is such a gar- 
rulous creature, and has such a variety of tones. Ordinarily, he 
screams out at the top of his voice, and keeps screaming till he is 
tired, or till something attracts his attention. This note is some- 
thing like our jay's, but hoarser and heavier, and can be told in a 
moment, by its base quality, from the harsh outcry of either Wood- 
house's or Maximillian's jay, both of which birds run higher up 
the scale. He has another way of expressing himself, that sounds 
like the rataplan of our golden-winged woodpecker ; and then 
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again, -when greedily regaling upon acorns, or hopping about with 
no particular object in view, or curiously peering down through 
the pine fronds to watch an intruder, he talks to himself in a queer 
way, as if thinking aloud and chuckling over some comical notions 
of his own ; or perhaps simply because he likes to hear himself. 

Indeed, this talkativeness gave the name— GarruKnce — to the 
whole tribe of jays ; and versatile as they are in this, they are 
equally so in the matter of their food, whence they used to be 
called Omnivori. The long-crested jay will eat anything that is 
eatable. They say jays kill and devour small birds ; perhaps they 
may, but I do not think it is their practice. That they will rob 
birds' nests, and suck eggs, no one doubts ; and if they cannot 
catch winged insects, fat larvae and beetles do not come amiss. 
But after all, they are vegetarians, and live principally upon seeds, 
berries and other fruit. Out there in the mountains where the 
Long-crested lives, pine-seeds contribute in large part to his nour- 
ishment. I have often watched the bird hammering away at a 
cone, which sometimes he would wedge in a crotch, and sometimes 
hold with his feet, like a hawk with a mouse. Though most at 
home in the depths of the pines where the supply is pretty sure, 
he often strays into the adjoining patches of scrubby oak and ju- 
niper after the acorns and berries, or to pick a quarrel with Wood- 
house's jay, and frighten the sparrows. Wherever he goes he has 
it pretty much his own way, hated and feared by the other birds, 
whom he silences with his scream, and subdues by a show of au- 
thority. But who of his ilk has not enemies to be feared in turn? 
Cassius' flycatcher, almost as noisy and audacious as himself, has 
many a set-to with him ; and even the nimble little pewees pester 
him occasionally. The woodpeckers tease him particularly ; they 
can scramble about faster than he can follow, and laugh at him 
from the other side of a bough, till he quite loses his temper. 

But withal our jay has his good points, and I confess to a 
sneaking sort of regard for him. An elegant dashing fellow, 
of good presence if not good manners ; a tough, wiry, independent 
creature, with sense enough to take precious good care of himself, 
as you would discover if you tried to get his skin. As you ap- 
proach a tall pine where he is rollicking, his restless bright brown 
eye marks you for a suspicious character who will bear watching. 
Now thoroughly on the alert, he leaps like a squirrel from bough 
to bough till he reaches the top ; and then, as you advance a step 
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nearer, he is off with a scream that makes the woods echo his 
triumphant disdain. It will he of no use to follow him, now 
that he is alarmed ; give up the hope of that particular skin for your 
cabinet. But perhaps on another occasion he may be inclined to 
take a better look at you, for his curiosity is great, and so he may 
expose himself through the rift of the foliage that forms his look- 
out. That moment is your chance, and with the loud report of 
the gun comes his shriek of agony, as he falls all bloody from 
the bough he just mounted in such pride. If he is only wounded, 
you will find him game to the last, in such desperate strait as this, 
however he may show the white feather at other times ; and you 
will have hard work to squeeze the last gasp out of him, with 
your fingers pressed on each side of the thorax, as you well know 
how. And even though you have a prize, you will think it is a 
cruel thing to do, as you plug up the shot holes, and thrust him 
in a stiff paper cone — especially guarding his superb crest — be- 
fore consigning his warm body to the bag along with other vic- 
tims. 
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Grit's Hand List of Bikds. — -With the third Part, which has 
appeared this year, one of the most remarkable ornithological 
works ever published is brought to a close. The urgent need of 
such a work as this has long been felt, while there seemed to be 
little hope that the want would be supplied, owing to the magni- 
tude and exceptional difficulty of the task. Since Bonaparte's 
' Conspectus,' with somewhat similar aim and scope, was abruptly 
broken off by the author's death, no one has hitherto been found 
willing, even if able, to bend himself to the undertaking. But 
Mr. Gray has proved equal to the occasion. To a knowledge of 
birds possessed by only a few leading ornithologists, he adds an 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject in which perhaps 
he stands alone ; while the British Museum affords unrivalled fa- 
cilities for one, who, like Mr. Gray, can use them to greatest 
advantage. To speak of the work in general terms of praise 
would be entirely superfluous. Mr. Gray has laid ornithologists 
under a lasting debt of gratitude. 



